knees ached, but her sense of triumph lent wings to her feet. When she
came to Maly Prospect the undertaker stared at her.

'Why are you smiling? And we thought you would break your
neck.'

1 have gold spurs to my feet/ cried Frossia, and went into her room,
the cryptic remark unexplained.

One afternoon the wind grew stronger. People went home from
their factories and shops and commissariats, and the wind roared and
sang in their ears, and some of them said it was a good wind, it had a
curious mildness in it in spite of its strength, and it was good to feel the
wind come from the sea again, they said, after all those weeks of un-
natural quiet. The younger folk smiled and raised their faces to the
wind.

Frossia went to Nicholas Station to see Pasha Dobrina off. Pasha
wore a bright green coat and black kid gloves given her by Paulina
Pavlpvna. The left hand thumb was split, but this did not grieve Pasha.
For her luggage she had one small wicker basket, a blanket, and a string
bag with food and a bottle of milk. She was first going to Moscow
and then farther, on to Perm. Frossia told her about the girl at the
Third University who had already left for Kazan.

'An interpreter/ said Pasha wistfully. 'That must be a fine job. I am
no good at languages/

The second bell clanged up and down the crowded platform, Pasha
climbed into the carriage, leaned over, and kissed Frossia rather
loudly.

'You never laughed at me,' she said solemnly, 'and it was good of
you. I know I am so ugly that people always laugh when they see me.
Why is ugliness funny?'

'It never is,' Frossia said sincerely. 'It often is attractive.'

She went back down Nevsky Prospect. The wind made her fly. She
was glad she wore a shawl on her head: no hat would have stayed on.
The wind soughed, moaned, groaned, soared round her, behind her,
above her head. She must run in the middle of the road: the pavements
were already littered with roof tiles and torn off hoardings. A chimney
collapsed somewhere behind her, and the noise was almost deafened by
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